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The present study is a translation of C poM apaCCKOro H3biKa 
(Leningrad, 1938) by the eminent Russian linguist and Semitics scholar, 
N. V. Yushmanov (1896-1946). Yushmanov's study has been recognized as 
the best structural sketch of the Arabic language currently in existence. 
It deals concisely but adequately with the position of Arabic among the 
Semitic- lan.guages, the relation of the literary (classical) language to 
the various modern spoken dialects, and presents a condensed but compre- 
hensive summary of the phonology and gratmnar. 

The translation was done by Moshe Perlmann of Harvard University 
and revised by Harvey Sobelman of the Center for Applied Linguistics. 

The primary principle of this translation was strict adherence to the 
letter and spirit of the original text; hence, no attempt was made to 
‘’modernize" the general treatment, update the statistical data, or alter 
the traiiscriptions , except in the case of obvious misprints. However, 
there were a few deletions made from the text, chiefly affecting the 
author’s comparisons of Arabic with Hausa. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



!• The Semitic .'Languages 

The Semitic languages may be classified as follows, taking ;Lnto account the 
territories of the various peoples as well as certain linguistic character- 
istics: 



Within each language there are dialects and patois. Ancient South-Arabian 
as preserved in inscriptions is still very close to Arabic proper, but some 

modem South-Ai-abian dialects — Mehri, Soqotri, E^ili (or Sxauri) are quite 

remote from Arabic and to some extent stand closer to the languages of the 
Northern branch. In the domain of Ethiopic, the now extinct Ethiopic (Geez) 
is distinguished from the living Semitic languages of Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
The names ''Semite” and "Semitic” are derived from the Biblical icord- 



ing to which the patriarch Shem was the ancestor of the Hebrews and kindred 
peoples. The Greek and Latin versions render this name as "Sem”, and this 



A. Northern branch 



B. Southern bran.ch 



I. Eastern division 



I. Northern division 



Assyro-Babylonian 



Arabic 



II. Western division 



II. Southern division 



Hebrew-Phoenic ian 



South-Arabian 



Aramaic 



Ethiopic 
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fom is 'the base of the modem tern. The term "Akkadian" is often used in 
place of "Assyro-Babylonian," and "Canaanite" in place of "Hebrew-Phoenician." 

What characterizes the Semitic langu.ages as a system is the rich 
development of internal flection: the root consists of consonants only 
(usually three radicals) while the vowels express grammatical categories. 

Thus the root QTL which per se cannot be pronounced will denote everjrbhing 
concerning ‘killing* and appears in the words qatl ‘murder*, qatil ‘killer*, 
qatll ‘killed one*, qital ‘battle*, etc. This peculiarity of language 
structure is encountered also in other linguistic systems but has not been 
so extensively developed elsewhere, inasmuch as in other linguistic systems 
the prevailing stem is of two consonants , while the Semitic root has three 
consonants. Thus, the Indo-European languages also have internal flection, 
but only a few types of it and merely in a secondary role, while external 
flection is far more developed. Thus we have tale : tell ^ run : ran , 
break : broke , switti : swam , from the two-consonant stems W., m and the 
three-consonant stems brk , swm . The richly developed internal flection of 
the Semitic languages determined the nature of the script. Phoenician and 
South- Arabian inscriptions do not express vowels at all. The Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic scripts adapted the signs of the so-called weak consonants (w, yj 
sometimes *, h) to express the long vowels 5 but short vowels, consonant 
gemination, and other details of correct reading are indicated by auxiliary 
signs of very late origin, and only occasionally, to avoid dangerous similar- 
ities, for example, or in school texts or religious scriptural readings. 

Like the structurally kindred Hamitic languages of Africa, the Semitic 
languages often display the law of polarization: the same element is used in 
two opposite senses. Thus, the feminine ending -at can transform a collective 
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noun into a singular (Arabic naml ’ants', naml-at 'an ant”^ , and conversely 
a singular into a collective (Arabic bahriy 'seaman', bahriy-at 'seamen'). 
The similarity among the Semitic languages is very considerable both 



in structure 


and vocabulary, a fact 


that becomes 


clear in 


a uniform trans 


literation; 


thus : 












Akkadian 


Hebrew 


Aramaic 


Arabic 


Ethiopic 


'dog' 


kalbu 


kalap 


kalba 


kalb 


kalb 


'horn' 


qarnu 


qaran 


qarna 


qam 


qarn 


'head' 


M V 

resu 


ros 


. '' • 

risa 


ra’s 


re’es 


'to bark' 


nabaxu 


nap ah 


ne'pah 


nabaha 

• 


nabeha 

• 


'to tie' 


’eseru 


’asar 


’esar 


’asara 


* asara 


'and' 


u 


we, u 


• • 

V79 


wa 


wa 



Assyro-Babylonian and Canaanite died out completely, having no dialect 
still in use. Aramaic survived in living speech (Neo-Syriac or “Aisor") 
and is now used by some 300,000 people (of whom some 50,000 are known as 
"Assyrians" in the Soviet Union). The number of Arabic-speaking people is 
at present about 50 million. Many people use it not as their native tongue 
but as a second language. As far as is known, the numbers of Arabic- 
speaking people in the Arab areas proper are a;i follows: Egypt, 12,500,000; 
Arabia, 10,000,000; Algeria, 3,500,000; Mesopotamia, 3,000,000; Syria and 
Morocco, about 2,500,000; Tunisia, 2,000,000; Tripoli, 800,000; Malta, 
200,000; in all 37,000,000. Substantial numbers of Arab emigrants live in 
the Americas and in Indonesia. There are about 4000 speakers of Arabic in 
Soviet Central Asia. 
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2. Types of Arabic 

Arabic stands out among the Semitic languages because of its richer sound 
systemj an exceptional development of forms and vocabularyj and an astound- 
ing propensity for set patterns of word formation and word change which 
makes Arabic grammar look "algebraic", as some scholars put ;it, and some- 
times gives an impression of artificiality. This patterning, however, stems 
from the very structure of Semitic speech, which is characterized, as 
mentioned above, by a rich development of internal flection and the so-called 
polarization. If Arabic develops these features to the highest degree, this 
reflects the specific structure and pattern of life of ancient Arabian 
society which shows certain analogies with Gothic society.^ 

The designation "Arabic language" is applied to various types of Arabic: 
the one literary (classical) language and the variety of spoken idioms 
(colloquial) . 

Literary Arabic arose from the ancient poetic language of the Arabs. 
Ancient Arabia, where every tribe had its own idiom, used a unified 
language in poetry, and carefully preserved it from disintegration, which 
made for the great conservatism and archaism of this language. The Quran, 
written in the same language but with an admixture of Meccan peculiarities 
of Muhammad* s speech, became the model for the classical language, and the 
Arabs down to our own days use this language of the Quran, only slightly 
refurbished to meet modem requirements, in their press, literature, and 
political and social life. The need to study and fix the laiirs of Classical 
Arabic gave rise to the native Arab philology. Arab philology is character- 
ized by a lack of comparative and historical methods. The same is true of 

















native dictionaries, though they are most valuable auxiliaries of Western 
scholarship. In Arabic dictionaries words are arranged and listed under 
their roots: thus ^islam , muslim s salam will be found under the root SIM. 

In most of the old native dictionaries words were listed by their endings, 
so that the root SIM appeared not under S, as we are accustomed to see it, 
but under M; this was very convenient for the poets, since in Arabic poetry 
a poem would have only one rhyme throughout, and an ordinary dictionary 
could serve also as a rhyme manual. 

Spoken Arabic with its variety of colloquial speech forms several 
regional dialects. When Arabic speakers spread through alien territories 
during the political expansion of Islam, the population underwent Arabi- 
zation as the population assimilated Arabic, always v/ith an admixture of 
features from the previous native languages (Aramaic in Syria and Palestine, 
Coptic in Egypt, Berber languages in northwest Africa, etc.). The develop- 
ment of colloquial Arabic is remarkably reminiscent of that of the Romance 
languages from Vulgar Latin: the same simplification of the structure of 
the cumbersome ancient tongue; the same influence from the superseded 
regional languages upon the language of the conquerors. Apart from these 
regional differences, social variations can be observed: in the same region 
town-dwellers* speech differs from that of the peasants and nomads, the 
speech of the educated from that of the masses. Spoken Arabic is usually 
divided into five regional types: 



► in Asia 



(1) 


Arabian 


(2) 


Iraqi 


(3) 


Syro-Palestinian 


(4) 


Egyptian 


(5) 


Maghribi 



in Africa 



I 













Linguistically, however, it seems more appropriate to divide all the speech 
forms into two large groups. One group might be termed town (urban) speech 
and would comprise the speech of town dwellers in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and the Maghrib^ (except Tunis); and the other might be termed rural or 
bedouin-fellaheen and would include the idioms of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 



Tunisia, as well as that of the nomads and peasants of other Arab lands. 

The two types differ in their phonetic and morphological features, by which 
they can easily be recognized. In addition, Magiiribi speech differs from 
the other types (called by the Arabs ’’eastern”) in quite a number of points, 
found in especially concentrated form in Morocco. It has to be borne in 
mind that in the Maghrib the native population consists of Berbers, who, 
unlike other Arabicized peoples in the Arab countries, have not lost their 
native speech (of the Hamitic family), which has been preserved to this day. 
Mention must be made further of the Sudan dialect, a crossbreed of Egyptian 
and Maghribi, and of the Arabs in Soviet Central Asia whose speech, though 
strongly influenced by Tajik, shows affinity with Iraqi and Arabian dialects. 

The cleavage between the literary idiom and the colloquial dialects is 
so great that an uneducated Arab cannot understand the literary language. 
Attempts at turning the dialects into literary languages to supersede the 
present obsolete (though unifying) book language do not meet with support 
and sympathy in the contemporary Arab countries with their bourgeois society. 
Even educated Arabs use the native dialects in private life, while in public 
life, especially on solemn occasions, they use a peculiar compromise type 
of speech; the literary language but with a simplified popular grammar (no 
case endings, no mood endings). However, in Arabia orations are still 
delivered in accordance with the rules of classical grammar; for example. 



H 






fe 



i 



i 



I 
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Emir Faisal, son of King Ibn Saud, spoke in this ancient style on his visit 
to the U.S.S.R. 

3« The influence of Arabic on other languages 

Spreading in the wake of the expansion of Islam, Arabic exercised a strong 
influence upon other languages. Non-Arab Muslims, e.g. Persians, Turkic 
peoples, Indians, Malayans, Negro peoples, did and do use the Arabic script 
in writing their own languages, and use a vast number of Arabic words which 
are further passed on to their neighbors. Some non-Arab groups assimilated 
■ Arabic without embracing Islam and* used their own scripts in writing Arabic, 

Jews using the Hebrew alphabet, the Aramaic Christian group using the so- 
called Karshuni Syriac script. Elsewhere, e.g. on the Mediterranean island 
of Pantelleria and in the Balearic islands, Romance idiom shows a strong 
admixture of Arabic elements. With the conquest of Spain by the Arabs a 
multitude of Arabic words infiltrated not merely European but universal 
usage. A few examples may be quoted here: admiral, azimuth, algebra, 
alidade, alizarin, alkali, alcohol, alcove, amber, arrack, arsenal, arti- 
choke, assassin, cipher, gazelle, giraffe, hashish, lute, magazine, mask, 
masquerade, mattress, nadir, saffron, syrup, talc, tamarind, tare, tariff; 
the names of the stars Algenib, Algol, Algorab, Aldebaran, Algedi, Alcor, 
Altair, Achernar, Betelgeuse, Vega, Deneb, Markab, Rigel, Fomalhaut, etc. 

In addition, many Arabic words connected with the history and lore of 
the Orient have won wide recognition, e.g. adat, Allah, alme. Bedouin, emir, 
'] harem, houri, imam, Islam, cadi, kismet, Quran, Mameluke, majlis, madrasah, 

mosque, minaret, mullah, Muslim, mufti, halva, caliph, shaitan. Sharia,, 
sheik, sherbet (or syrup), vizier, etc. 

; 1 : 














er|c 
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Sometimes the Arabs borrowed foreign words and passed them on to other 
peoples and languages • Thus Latin ^rae^ox*— Arabic ^ aJL— burcju.cj <— —Sp ^'t^ “i ?^h 
albaricoque — English apricot . Other examples of such transmission arei' 
alchemy (Greek), almanac (Greek), aniline (Persian), bazaar (Persian), divan 
(Persian), jasmine (Persian), camphor (Malay), caravan (Persian), coffee 
(Ethiopic), rice (Indian), sugar (Indian), talisman (Greek), el5.xir (Greek). 



II. PHONETICS AND SCRIPT 



1. The consonants 



The most wide-spread pronunciation of literary Arabic distinguishes twenty- 
eight consonant phonemes: 

b m w f 

e S 

t d s z 



(1) labial 

(2) interdental 

(3) dental 



and emphatic 
(low timbre) 



t d s z 

0 0 0 0 



(4) frontal palatal 

(5) palatal 

(6) uvular (tense, deep) 

(7) plieryngeal 



V V 

j s n 1 r 

y k 

q X Y 

h (sharp whisper) 

* (compressed sound) 



(8) junctional 



^ (glottal stop) h (breath) 

In the ancient classical pronunciation, which is well known from 
excellent descriptions of native philologists (beginning in the eighth 







imm 








century) and which is still traditionally maintained in a few Muslim centers 

(e.g. Mecca), some consonants sound different: not t but not but ^ \ 

(lateral fricative, a kind of ^ sound), not ^ but 5 (intradental fricative j 

I 

but sonorous and emphatic like _g) , not but (velar— palatal occlusive) , I 

not ^ but ^ (uvular ^) . For a linguistic evaluation of these divergences I 

between the ancient and the contemporary pronunciations of the same literary 
language, it is to be noted that." (l) the emphatic consonants were in an— 

> tiquity voiced, but this feature has been preserved at present only in 

South Arabia \ aere, instead of the usual z, d, £, one finds d, &, 
j 1? "the reading of the Quran z instead of ^ was permissible in 

I 

I some cases, e.g. zirad for sir at (derived from Latin strata ) ; (2) in other 

( 

I Semitic languages _g corresponds to Arabic 2* 

! In the living dialects there is considerable variation in pronunciation. 

I 

I The main features distinguishing the "rural" group from the "urban" one are 

I as follows: (l) the interdental fricatives £5 S, 5 of the former group have 

i their counterparts in the latter group in the oransdental t, d, d; thus 

6ala9 : talat 'three*, dlb; dlb 'wolf', 5ahr : dahr 'back'; (2) the voiced £ of 
- the former group corresponds to the unvoiced q of the latter group, e.g. 

galb ; qalb 'heart', £ becoming in the large cities, e.g. >alb ; ( 3 ) "rural" 
has a variety of correspondents in the "urban" dialects: £ in Egypt, j 
or z (both palatalized, "soft") in Syria, Palestine, and in the Maghrib, c 
in Palmyra, y in the lower Euphrates region; furthermore, instead of simple 
t (from old t and 0 ), Morocco and Algeria usually have c [ts]; for z^ in 

I 

J South Arabia, cf. above (it also appears as l) ; in Nazareth the distinction 

f between k and £ has almost disappeared, both sounding as k. 
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The dialect of Malta has reduced the Semitisms of Arabxc phonetics 
considerably: t, 6, t reduced to t; d, Q_, d, z reduced to d} s, ^ reduced 
to £5 Xj i reduced to h; ^ reduced to (but the distinction between 
£ and k has been retained). On the other hand, Maltese has acquired a 

V 

number of Italian sounds al.ien to most Arabic dialects: £, y, £, c, g. 
Generally, Arabs substitute other sounds for those in loan words: e.g. 
bumada 'pomade, salve*, fitamin 'vitamin* , say *tea* (cf. Russian caj ), 
grflTn ‘gram*, or gram in writing in countries where the £ is voiced. 

Bilingual Arabs on the periphery of Arab areas sometimes assimilate alien 
sounds but the core of the Arab masses does not. In sound combinations 
various shadings arise, which, however, do not become phonemes (independent 
sound units) , since they do not cause meaning (semantic) differences in 
speech. Thus an unvoiced consonant followed by a voiced one becomes voiced 
(f, k into y, e.g. lafz 'word* = lavz ; ^akbar 'greatest* = ^ agbar ) while 
a voiced consonant followed by an unvoiced one becomes unvoiced (b, into 

V — V V 

a kind of £, c, as in mabsut 'satisfied* = mapsut ; mi .is ad 'shirt* = micsad ; 
the voiced 1, m, n, r, and the semi-vowels w, y ordinarily do not become 
unvoiced) . Next to front vowels (i, e, a) the consonants £, k may be 
fronted and turned into lisp sounds or sibilants, a not infrequent occurrence 
in the rural group. The sound n assimilates itself to the following conso- 
nant (nb = mb, nk = rjk, etc.) In surveying sound combinations mention 
should be made of an interesting phenomenon in Maghrib dialects : while 
classical is usually sounded as z, it will turn into g whenever the word 
also contains a sibilant. Thus, in Morocco glas 'he sat*, guz 'nut*, gens 
‘kind, sex', appear instead of the expected zlas , zuz , zens (literary 
jadnsa, jawz, jins ) . Emphatic consonants cause neighboring sounds to become 



m I 




















(■ 



i 

i 



\ 

i 



■ y 
] 
I 

V 

I 



i 

! 




II 




I 

5 

I 
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emphatic, e.g., matar 'rain* = matar. Simple (rather soft) 1 (l/) may 
become emphatic 1 reminiscent of hard (Russian) 1, though this is not 
approved in the literary pronunciation; thus sultan 'power, ruler* = sultan . 
Yet in the word 'Allah* this 1 is approved for the literary pronunciation 
though not after i, e.g. wallahi 'by God', * Abdullahi 'slave of God (proper 
noun)'; however, the 1 in this word stems not from the proximity of an em- 
phatic consonant but from a solemn enunciation which the ancient philologists 
failed to report. 

A few words on the interaction of the literary and vulgar pronunci- ' 
ations. The "]?ural" group merges the former and into (the caliph 
Omar did so) , while the "urban" group will pronounce the 9, of 

Classical borrowings as _s, _z, while in words derived historically the 

correspondence is t, d, d. Hence the living speech is saturated with 
bookish words the phonetics of which differ from the ordinary phonetics of 
this speech. Thus we find talat 'three' along with salus 'Trinity'; del 
*tail* along with tazyil 'appendage'; dalma 'darkness* along with gulm 
* oppression' . Though in each case the two words are derived from the same 
root (0L0, f)YL, CLM) , the pronunciation of the root consonants is different. 
Arabs who in their native dialect pronounce £ as will, while reading a 
text aloud pronounce it as £; that is why the word qur^an 'Quran' will 
still be pronounced in the modem dialect with £ and constitute the unique 
case of the use of the sound q in speech. Uneducated Arabs, in their 
desire to speak "elegantly", will often make amusing errors, thus, to 
"correct" the vulgar pronunciation which, as we know, corresponds in the 
modern language to the two ancient sounds q and they will say qurqan 
instead of qurqan . 




*) 



1 



I 

I 






I 

I 

I 






J 

i 



I 

'i 



1 

I 
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Every consonant may be short or long (double), not excluding the so-called 
gutturals (x, y? h, *, h) ; hence fa* "^un 'active’ j su^ ^alun ’beggars', 
where we have clearly articulated long and long In the dialects that 
lost the sound ^ altogether, (e.g., in the old Meccan and in many modern 
ones), it is superseded, when occurring between vowels, by an inserted con- 
sonant w or as in _sa>il ’beggar’ sayil , in the plural su»»al -♦ suwwal. 



2. The vowels 

Arabic has three vowel phonemes—A, I, U. They may be short (a, i, u) or 
long (a, I, u) . In the classical period the phonemes i, o occurred, but 
they were quite open and later converged with the ordinary a, e.g.. Muse 
'Moses' (Hebrew Mosa) ■* Musa, hayotun 'life' -> bayatun . Arabic vowels 
assxme the coloring of neighboring consonants in the word; emphatic conso- 
nants lend them low timbre (a, i [Russian M ]„ u), while the other conso- 
nants lend the vowels a high timbre (a, i, u), though the gutturals favor 
the timbre of pure a and even cause the other vowels to come closer to it 
(thus with ^ or ^ the sounds may be a, e, o) . If a word contains consaiants 
of different origins, the vowel shadings fluctuate but usually the influence 
of the emphatic consonants will prevail. Short vowels are more e^qposed to 
change than long ones: in an unstressed syllable they are easily dropped 
and may as easily reappear, and before a double consonant or before a 
consonant cluster they are reduced (tend to the so-called indefinite vowel 
9) and are therefore easily interchangeable. Thus hiTnaT^iin 'ass' will be 
pronounced in the spoken idiom hem^ , or hmar , or ebmar (no metathesis here 












but rather an added 'prosthetic' vowel); literary *inda 'at, with', as 
well as Migru 'Egypt* usually are pronounced *and , Magr ; and even in the 




classical period there were many doubles such as *u5nun : *u5unun 'ear*, 






I 

P 

K- 







f' 




dil*un : dila*un 'rib*. 

The vowel i is «pt to give the vowel a a tendency toward i. This 
phenomenon is known in Arabic as * imalah ("inclination") 5 ^bus, 

«'eiini ‘scholar'*, * ibadun -*> * ibedun 'slaves'. The presence of an emphatic 
consonant in the word will block the > imalah . Though the >lmal_^ does not 
cause semantic differences, it was indicated by a special sign in careful 
Quran manuscripts. In the current dialect, the * imalah continues as a 
variety of shadings of e. In Maltese a further narrowing of this vowel into 
a dipthongoid (incomplete dipthong) may be observedj thus, babun 'door* -* 
bib bieb . But both in ancient times and at present not all the dialects 
admit Mma]^: it is alien to Egyptian speech. The delabialization (loss 
of lip rounding) of u i as in Latin Roma Arabic Rum/ Rjm 'Rome , 

may be considered less important. This phenomenon is known in Arabic as 
* ismam and goes back to the ancient timbre of u, which was rather fronted 
(thus in the Quran u and I are frequently rhymed). 

Diphthongs in Arabic are confined to (or ^) • In the spoken 

dialects we find a strongly developed reduction of the diphthongs into e, 
o (and, in Morocco, into i, u) • Sometimes the diphthongs have turned into 
the diphthongs ^ (as in Iraq). A curious deviation from the main 
trend of development, au ^ o, is, in some dialects (e.g. the Maltese) 
the diphthong as in mautun m?^t mot mewi; 'death* 5 here we see 
reflected the role of the above mentioned ancient timbre of u. The number 
of vowel phonemes has increased. 
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3. Syllable and stress 

The classical language distinguishes the following types of syllables: 



quantity 


tj^ 


tempo 


quality 


short 


da 


" I 


open 




f da 


III J 




long 


1 dal 


III 


closed 



A long vowel in a closed syllable is shortened, e.g. rama ’he threw’, 
rama t 'she threw'. It is preserved only when two syllables are contracted 
into one; e.g., maddatun 'material', derived from %iadidatun . (The syllable 
of the dal type is called superlong; Arabic poetry does not make any dis- 
tinction between superlong and long syllables, while Persian poetry, based 
on the same principles, does.) In the modern dialects further types of 
syllables arise with the dropping of -unstressed short vowels, but these 
types occurred in some cases in the classical period also (cf. infra on the 
biconsonantal opening and on pause) . On the whole the Arabic syllable has 
preserved the characteristics of the syllable in primitive speech: the 
syllable ordinarily opens with a single consonant, and also ends with not 
more than one consonant. When Arabs borrow words from other languages, 
they alter the syllable division in the borrowings; e.g., climate -*• 'iqlim 
(the consonant cluster is eliminated by the auxiliary vowel i; but the 
syllable cannot start with a vowel, and consequently this i is preceded by 
the most ’’colorless" consonant J_) . Elven Classical Arabic has a -n-umber of 
cases where the short vowel of the initial syllable has been dropped with a 
resulting biconsonantal base. This heavy beginning is alleviated either 
by the end of the preceding word in the sentence, e.g. kana^smuhu Musa 
'his name was Moses' ( ^simu 'name' = Hebrew sem ) ; qala^qtulha 'he said: 
kill her' (earlier ^qutifl or ’’•qatifl 'kill’); or else by an auxiliary 
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opening consisting of the glottal explosion and a short vowel i or u 
(depending on the root vowel) if the word is out of context or it the 
opening of an utterance, e.g. ^ ismuhu 'his name ' 5 ^uqtulha 'kill her'. 

In pause, i.e. when stopping in reading or conversation, the Arab simplifies 
the ending of the last word (in the classical idiom or its modern imita- 
tions) -in , ~un into zero; -an into a; -ata(n ) , -ati(n ) , 

-atu(n ) into Thus, Muhammadun -* Muhammad, Makkatu Makkah 'Mecca'. 

The ending -ah has been retained to this day in the dialect of Da0inah 
(Soutnem Arabia) but at present is generally pronounced without the h. 

The endings have undergone the same kind of reduction in the living 
dialects, but the alternation of -at and ^ (from the earlier -atun and 
-ah ) has been retained, e.g. madina 'city', but madinat in-nabi 'the city 
of the prophet' (in the latter case there is a close juj.iction of the two 
words) . 

Accent in Arabic does not produce semantic distinctions. In such 
cases as qatil 'killer' : qatil 'killed one (victim) ' , the position of the 
accent depends on the length of the vowel, and length, connected with 
semantic variation, is preserved also in unaccented or weakly accented 
position, e.g. qatiluhifnna 'their (the women's) killer': qatiluhunna 
'their (the women's) victim'. As far as the classical language is con- 
cerned, it is ordinarily accepted that the accent is on the penultimate 

syllable if it is long, and if it is not long on the antepenultimate 

_/ ^ 

(third from the end), e.g. Bayrutu , Dimfsqu , Halabu 'Beirut, Damascus, 
Aleppo'. Initial auxiliary particles are not accented, e.g. al-f^u 'the 
mouth' (where ^ is the article), bi-yadin 'with (or in) the hand' (where 
bi is a preposition). In the modern dialects, accent in the pausal 
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position is on the final syllable if it is superlongj e.g. Bayrut ^ DiTn-fsq , 
and otherwise it recedes j as in H^lab , Fatiiiia(h ) . Inasmuch as the living 
Arabic dialects have had and -still have contacts with other languages (cf. 
Introduction j Sec. 2) j their problems of accentuation have become highly 
complicated. As we cannot present a complete picture, we shall mention 
only a few of the most important features of the dialects. The auxiliary 
vowel inserted into a group of consonants to ease pronunciation may take 
on the accent, as in Egyptian darabtfni *you have struck me' (instead of 
j.ar^bt— ni ^ from the Classical d.ar ahta— ni ) . Under the influence of Berber 
languages in which the whole word or phrases may consist of consonants 
only (as fx k 'give', tf^ kt 'you give'), Moroccan Arabic speech may have 
accented consonants, as in gl/ sec 'she sat' (Classical .jalasat ) . The 
dropping 3f unstable final consonants makes the accent recede, as in 
Allahu alia 'Allah' , * Aliyun •* *iCli 'Ali' , al-b^TnT»a*u -* al-b^^Tifira 
'Alhambra' . 



4* Sound change 

As it is neither possible nor necessary to register here all the sound 
changes occurring in Arabic, and especially in the numerous and various 
living dialects, we shall confine ourselves to the remarks offered on 
partial assimilation of consonants (Sec. 1) and on timbre changes of 
voirels (Sec. 2), adding notes on the wider and deeper sound changes of 
special import for the presfntation of Arabic morphology. 

Identical consonants separated by a short vowel and belonging to 
different syllables are contracted into one long consonant; e.g., ^madada 
'he stretched' madda . The differentiation between monosyllabic and 




























dissyllabic stems may be retained, e.g. maddun (type qatl ) ’stretch’: 
madadun (type qatal ) ’aid, succor ’ 5 here the importance of the semantic 
differentiation favors the preservation of an unstable form. 

A glottal stop belonging to a root may occur in the same syllable 
as the glottal stop in a prefix; but two glottal stops in one syllable are 
not admitted; hence ^a^ ^i^ -> ^u^ -> e.g. 6 ai*un ^aOarun 

’traces’, i^manun ^Imanun ’faith’. 

The consonants w and y in sequence produce yy, e.g. ^ ^ aywamun 
* ayyamun ’days’; ^kawyun -> kayyun ’branding’. In combination with vowels, 
they produce sound complexes of which some are stable,^ some weak. The 
latter undergo mutations based on the trend toward (l) maxinjum sonorousness 
(U yields to I, both to A) and (2) maximum homogeneousness (heterogeneous 
assimilated into homogen<=ous and then contracted into one long sound) . 

Thus ^suwdun sudun ’black ones’ , ^^buydun '’^biydun bldun ’white ones’ , 
*hawalun ^‘holun balun ’situation’ , ^^qawilun '’^qayilun -> '’^qa^ ilun 
’speaking’. Affixed U (-u of prefixes and -u of plural) prevails over I 
by virtue of the importance of semantic differentiation; thus, %iuyqiaun -> 
muqizun ’waking’, ramayu ramaw ’they threw'. A number of word types 
retain the medial weak radical without change, but these are later 
formations, e.g. dawaranun 'circulation', tawllun 'long', savrida 'he was 
black’ (from ^aswadu 'black'). 

Along with the regular changes discussed above, there are some 
sporadic changes, especially in the direction of dissimilation. Dissimi- 
lation may be brought about by the accumulation of kindred sounds; thus, 
^nawumun na^umun 'sleepy' , ^wuraGun -> turaGun 'heritage' , ^ladlniyun -*• 
madaniyun ’urban’, ^^quraysiyun -> quraslyun ’Qurayshi (pertaining to the 




